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Vou. I. PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1821. No. 40. 
DON LiTIS UNMASKED!!! |city—and a faint remembrance of | vince of Continent!” Let us not for- 
(Concluded from page 624.) having, in our younger days, wit- | get, however, the new division of 


But Don Luis de Onis, doubtless, 
has cogent private reasons for omit- 
ing any mention of the city oF BuR- 
LINGTON, according to its present 
locality opposite the viLLAGE oF 
BRISroL: we know that he is, at 
least, particularly acquainted with 
rrs topography. 

All the traces we have been able 
to discover of the ancient flourish- 
ing city of Burlington on Wind- 
Mill island “opposite Philadelphia,” 
are adilapidated wharf, and an edi- 
fice of very doubtful character, 
where our jolly tars have been ac- 
customed to treat their Dulcineas 
with mint-sling, mint-stick, and gin- 
ger-bread at the bar—dance “love 
and luck,” “bulls and bears,” and 
shuffle and cut,” to the minstrelsy 
of a cracked fiddle on the dusty turf, 
luxuriate in couples upon the giddy 
delights of a grape -vine-swing—and 
enjoy their innocent rambles among 
the surrounding “ docks and mal- 
lows.” The hip tavern, at the 
northern extremity of the island, is 
of modern construction,consisting in 
the hull of a vessel sunkinto the mud 
and supported by piles, and which, 
by virtue of doors and windows ex- 
cavated in the sides, and the super- 
structure of a roof, has been con- 
verted into a very delightful coun- 
try residence, surrounded with about 
20 feet of fast land (or rather fast 
logs) recovered from the swamp by 
means of a log-wharf, and entire- 
ly free from any groves, forests, 
trees, or other impediments, which 
might interfere with the command 
ing prospect of the wharves of Phila- 
delphia, the floating baths, the sand 
bar, and the adjoining morass. 
These scanty particulars relative 
to the scite of the ancient Burling- 
ton are positively the best we are 
enabled to afford the reader, with 
the exception of a tradition, handed 
down to us by our fathers, concern- 
ing a wind mill situated thereon— 
which doubtless contributed its mite 
to the famous “ flour trade” of that 





nessed near its southern extremity, 
the execution of three pirates:—all 
else is buried “in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time.” We 
really wonder, considering the lat- 
ter circumstances, it has escaped 
honourable mention in the anti-pi- 
ratical Memoir of Don Luis. We 
may yet add, from our own obser- 
vation, that, at the present day, 
there is somewhat less than an acre 
of substantial “terra- firma” in the 
whole island! 

Before we altogether take leave 
of the erudite Spanish geographer, 
we must state another reason why 
we cannot admit that Don Luis has 
altogether derived his geographical 
knowledge from Don Antonio; and 
that is their conflicting descriptions 
of the capital of Pennsylvania. Don 
Antonio pronounces Pennsylvania 
to be the capital of Pennsylvania; 
Don Luis with more justice sup- 
ports the cause of Philadelphia, 
while we ourselves maintain it is 
neither one nor the other; but leave 
this knotty point to be contested by 
“the Royal Academy of History.” 
Besides, Don Antonio, in describing 
the “ city of Pennsylvania” observes, 
that “ the greater part of the houses, 
gardens, and orchards are irrigated 
by small canals running from the 
river; that “the dock (for building 
and repairing vessels,) is beautiful 
and 100 feet large—that the city 
contains “ S000 houses and 18,000 
souls”’—that the “ Dutch employ 8 
to 9000 carts, each drawn by four 
horses, for transplanting the produc- 
tions of their estates to market;” 
and that the Philadelphia Library 
is “ open to the public only on Sun- 
days; whereas Don Luis has entirely 
overlooked all these important par- 
ticulars, connected with a city in 
which his permanent residence was 
fixed during his long visit to this 
country. Finally, we do not notice, 
that M. de Onis has, in his observa- 
tions upon our fisheries, made any 
mention of Piscataqua, a port of the 
North Sea, on the coast of the pro- 


our Republic, for which we are in- 
debted te Don Luis;—being the 
“ States of the South,” “the States 
of the North,” and “ the Eastern or 
Middle States.” 

We now possess ample materials 
to form an opinion of the general 
geographical information existing 
among the mass of the Spanish peo- 
ple, analogically considered with 
that of a minister plenipotentiary, a 
captain of the Royal Spanish Guards, 
a member of the Royal Academy of 
History, and the author of a Geo- 
— Dictionary! 

otwithstanding the brilliancy of 
these schemes, by which it is pro- 
posed to incorporate tne whole con- 
tinent of America, with its islands 
known and unknown, and a valuable 
portion of the Eastern Islands, with 
the American Republic; Don Luis 
refuses to acknowledge, however 
successful we might be with regard 
to Spain, that we possess the power 
of wresting any of the colonial pos- 
sessions of Great Britain from the 
mother country; nor indeed, as we 
shall presently show, maugre his 
unceasing efforts to prove the con- 
trary, is he at all times willing to 
admit that we enjoy that power with 
regard to Spain!—thus involving a 
perfect mixture of contradictions. 

‘* [t isnot possible” says the Castillian 
seer, ‘‘ that Great Gritain can be igno- 
rant of these maneuvres, (the intended 
conquest of the Canadas and unknown 
islands, the Bahamas and Antilles,) but 
feeling secure in her immense strength, 
she has despised this petty power, firmly 
persuaded that she holds in her hands 
the means of destroying them, the mo- 
nent they attempt it; and I have no dif- 
ficulty in believing it toa certain extent, 
for 1 saw that she might have accomplish- 
ed it in the late war, if she had felt less 
contempt for the Anglo-Americans.”’ p. 
126. 

To refute this assertion would 
lead us far beyond the limits of our 
remarks and of our patience, into 
the repetition of all the incidents of 
two glorious wars, in which our in- 








dependence was as nobly attained, 
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as it was afterwards bravely defend 
ed. We most certainly would at 
this moment have been incorporated 
with the “ Canadas, New England, 
and the rest of the islands that 
Great Britain possesses on the con 
tinent of America,” instead of dic- 
tating the law to Spain, and seeking 
to conquer the Phillippines, if our 
destruction had depended upon the 
will of Great Britain. Surely the 
“petty power”’ of the American gov- 
ernment has wrought miracles, and 
generated the most magnificent and 
colossal schemes! 

We are now arrived at the direct 
contradiction before alluded to, in 
which Don Luis seems to have for- 
gotten the cue of his game; for, not- 
withstanding theextraordinary pains 
taken, at certain seasons, to convince 
the Spanish deputies that the failure 
of his negociations would hazard the 
loss of their colonial possessions, he 
now informs us that “ the Spanish 
character is the same in America as 
in Europe,” and “ that they do not 
reatily suffer themselves to be com- 
manded by foreigners!” Excluding 
the general contradiction, we still 
discover another within the words 
here cited, as though the .uthor de- 
lighted in making his labyrinth more 
perplexing than that of Dadalus;— 
for tf the Spanish character in Ame- 
rica is the same as in Europe, it 
would follow that they might very 
readily be commanded by foreigners. 
Joseph Bonaparte, had it not been 
for the preserving arm of Great 
Britain, might at this moment have 
been seated on the throne of Spain. 

“The nation,” exclaims the Don, 
“has another more powerful safeguard 
(besides the forbearance of England,) in 
the arms of her sons, and may, when- 
ever she pleases, place her possessions 
beyond the power of insult from any for- 
eign power whatever, that attempts ei- 
ther secretly or openly to assail her.” 

. 149. 

It was decorous in Don Luis to 
palliate the little respect shown to 
“ the heroic country that gave (him) 
birth, and among whose children it 
is (his) glory to count (himself),” 
p- 150, by the reiterated confessions 
of her dependence on the mercy of 
America, although it might involve 
the entire destruction of all method 
and consistency. ‘That the “ arms of 
her sons” are not a very formidable 
« safeguard,” the events of the Pen- 
insular war very satisfactorily show, 
and we question whether Ferdinand, 





within his prison at Valenciennes, 
had a much more favourable opinion 
of their efficacy than ourselves. The 
fact is, that notwithstanding its 
aversion to foreign rule, the Spanish 
nation has, within the present cen 
tury, been under the dominion both 
of France and England;—over-run 
and conquered by one—preserved 
and guided by the other. 


It would require considerable 
gravity to resist a smile at the glar- 
ing inconsistencies of Don Luis, 
arising from his desire to maintain 
two positions of a nature diametri- 
cally opposite;—so that he may pro- 
mote his own private views by sub- 
stantiating the incapacity of Spain 
to resist American aggression, with- 
ont degrading the strength and val- 
our of his “heroic country.” To 
succeed in this twofold undertaking 
would require more ingenuity than 
Don Luis has heretofore displayed. 
tn noticing the ;eninsular war, in 
which Spain “appeared boldly and 
firmly resolved to pursue the strug 
gle todeath or victory,” he proudly 
exclaims, “all Europe saw with 
amazement her enierprise and her 
efforts,” p. 11.—Undoubtedly they 
were amazed: they looked with as 
much “amazement” on the gallant 
Spaniards as Bertram dia upon the 
hood-winked Parolles, ready to ad- 
dress them in the language made 
use of to that thrice valiant warrior, 
“You go too much backwards when 
you fight.” 

“Spain,” says the Don upon an- 
other occasion, “has nething to en- 
vy any other natien in the world;” 
she possesses the “ natural means of 
becoming the first nation in Europe: 
all acknowledge this truth; and no- 
thi.g is wanting but to adopt ade- 
quate and proper measures to realize 
it,” p.78. ‘That is to say that Spain 
will become the “ first nation in Eu- 
rope” when she does become so;— 
for it is pretty evident that any peo- 
ple in the world, civilized or savage, 
may become the first nation in the 
world, if they pursue “ adequate 
measures;” or, in other words, are 
equal to the undertaking. But what 
nation is it that “acknowledges” 
her possession of the means?—ls it 
France, that gave her a king?—or 
England, that rescued her from 


’ 


slavery:—or Rome, that scourged 
her with the Inquisition?—or the 
Low Countries, that cast off her 





yoke?—or South America, that re- 


:—_ =—_ 
bels againsther?—or North America, 
that has just planted her standard 
in the Floridas?—or the rest of the 
world, that ridicules her impotence? 
We are of opinion the acknowledg- 
ment “of this truth” is confined te 
the European dominions of the em- 
bryo “ first nation of the world:” at 
least, in the pure spirit of patrio- 
tism, we devoutly trust, for the well- 
being of our beloved country, that 
many centuries may elapse before 
the Spanish nation regains even the 
commanding station which it held 

vin 1795, when, according to Don 
Luis, “ Spain might have dictated 
the law to the American Republic.” 

p- 135. 

Having thus emblazoned the cha- 
racter of Spain and made some 
amends for the indirect exposition 
of her weakness, so necessary to 
sustain his position relative to the 
gigantic views of America, Don Luis 
strengthens his defence against the 
prevailing public opinion, charging 
him with a predilection in favour of 
this people, by the foul abuse of their 
public and private characters, their 
morals and their customs. 

‘* The Americans,” he says, ‘‘ at pre- 
sent think themselves superior to all the 
nations of Europe.” p 23. 

“‘ They think themselves superior to 
other men, and the spirit of liberty which 
every where animates them, inspires 
them with arrogance and audacity.” 
yp. G4. 
it They consider themselves superior 
to the rest of mankind.” p. 106. 

And wherefore not, in a political 
and moral point of view? Are we 
not superior to spain, to-day groan- 
ing under the despotism of church 
and state, and to-morrow convulsed 
with the throes of disorganizing fac- 
tions and unqualified advocates of 
freedom?—to EN@LAND, oppressed 
by taxation, and bowed down with 
the burden of an unprecedented na- 
tional debt?—to rrance, deluged in 
the blood of her citizens, ruled by 
an usurper, humbled by conquest, 
and trembling at the suppressed 
rearings of an internal volcano?—to 
HOLLAND, Where trade is virtue, and 
gold a god?—to russia, peopled to 
a great extent by the most brutal 
barbarians?—to any ef the domin- 
ions of the legitimate sovereigns, 
whose Holy Altiance is the impious 
sanctification of slavery and oppres- 
sion?—to miserable portuGaLt?—to 





cowardly napLes?-——to degenerate 
rraLy?—or to desolated rurxey?— 
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What nation of Europe is superior 
to America, as it regards the purity 
of the political system—the upright 
dispensation of the laws—the im- 
munities of the subject—the ac- 
countability of the government— 
the free exercise of religion—the 
universality of education---the mag- 
nitude of agricultural resources— 
the extent of territory—the morali- 
ty, the happiness, oad the hospitali- 
ty of the people? Assuredly none. 
Dvn Luis now continues his sys- 
tem of attack with more regularity, 
commencing with the western and 
southern states, for two very suffi- 
cient reasons: 1. Because they bor- 
der upon the Spanish provinces; 
and 2. Because they have been most 
active in upholding the’cause of the 
“liberating armies of South Ameri- 


ca. fis first charge consists of one | 


eneral condemnation of all the in- 
Pibitants to the south of Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. “Given up to 
diss‘pation and voluptuousness,’’ he 
exclaims, “ they trust the labour to 


their slaves.” p. 106. But such gene- | 


rality not being deemed suflicient, 
he next proceeds to characterize all 
the western and southern states— 
then amounting in number to eight 
—by name. 

“‘ The inhabitants of Delaware, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia, are 
poor; and, with the exception of Dela- 
ware, they all resemble the savages or 
aboriginal Indians, very much, in their 
customs and mode of living.” p. 27. 


It really never before entered in- 
to our imagination, that our fair 
countrywomen and gallant compa- 
triots of Chillicothe, Nashville, 
Knoxville, Louisville, Lexington, 
Augusta and Savannah, were so 
closely allied to their red brethren; 
nor could we have believed, without 
the respectable authority of Don 
Luis de Onis, Gonzales, Lopez y 
Vara, that about one and a half mil- 
lions of white citizens in these Uni- 
ted States were ona level with the 
Indians! 

But, although these four states 
are thus degraded, they have little 
cause to complain of any partiality 
shown towards their neighbours; 
for if they are Indians, the inhabi- 
tants of North and South Carolina, 
Virginia and Maryland, are little 
better than monsters; being, accord- 
ing to Don Luis, and to make use 
of plain language, pRUNKARDs, vo- 
LUPTUARIES, BARBARIANS, POLYGA- 





Mists, and rornicaTors! ‘these 
courtly accusations are comprised 
in the following paragraph: 

“ The whites appear rather to diminish 
than to increase in these states, which 
must be attributed to their use of strong 
drinks, and to a life of voluptuous ex- 
cesses. Despising matrimony, they com- 
monly unite themselves with the negress- 
es and mulattresses. They are but little 
inclined to labour, presumptuous, vin- 
dictive.and cruel to their slaves.”” p. 27. 

We are lost in amazement—simi- 
lar to that with which “all Europe 
saw the enterprise and efforts of 
Spain”—at not having observed ei- 
ther in Mr. Walsh’s excellent trea- 
tise on Negro Slavery,* or in the 
pages of Mr. Janson, who was so 
shocked at seeing Virginia belles 
waited on by a naked negro wench, 
or in any other writings, this im- 
portant refutation of the alleged in- 
troduction of new slaves, assumed 
as a fact from the increase of the 
slave population! “In the city of 
Teoutcheou-fou,” says M. de Guig- 
nes, “the Chinese purchase young 
girls, whom they cause to labour, 
and afterwards espouse them for 
the sake of their children, who be- 
come equally their slaves;’’t but we 
never before knew that so conve- 
nient asystem of propagation exist- 
ed in this country.{ Its advantages, 
however, are but temporary, and we 
look forward to the inevitable con- 
sequences of this concubinage, with 
dismal forebodings that we behold 
in them the speedy downfall of the 
American republic; for it is a de- 
monstrable fact, that if the male 
whites “avoid matrimony and unite 
themselves with the negresses and 
mulattresses,” the female whites 
must be compelled to follow the 
same course, or, at any rate, become 
extinct at the end of the present 
generation. ‘Ihe natural conse- 
quence of this double association 
will be the total destruction of all 
discriminating colours, and the con- 
version of our southern population 
into mulattoes, and finally into the 





* We sincerely apologize to Mr. W. 
for placing bim in such company. 

¢ Voy. a Pekin. Tome 2. p. 292. 

{ We have, however, heard, from the 
most indisputable authority, of a certain 
minister plenipotentiary, who contri- 
buted his efforts to uphold this systern by 
means much more effectual than lan 
guage; and that in a manner so pre-emi- 
nently filthy, that its parallel could 
scarcely be found among the polyan- 
drian polygamists of Thibet or Malabar. 





hue of “ebon coloured ink.’ ‘The 
Portuguese of the East afford us an 
instance of such transformation, 
and we have ourselves seen the 
troops of Macao, whose sable skins 
could scarcely find an equal in the 
realms of Congo. Now as this me- 
tamorphosis principally arose from 
an admixture with African slaves 
in the East, it follows of course that 
a like result would attend similar 
causes in the West; and it is more 
than probable that in this dark pro- 
cess the mind will keep pace with 
the body, and sink into a gloomy 
depravity and ignorance. At length, 
aroused by the consciousness of their 
strength, they may unite with their 
black brethren, and perhaps form 
an alliance with the Indians dis- 
covered by Don Luis—-overthrow 
the existing republic--and seeking 
a prototype in the enlightened go- 
vernment of Hayti, clothe the minis- 
try of our happy country in “a suit 
of sables.””. We have indulged in 
these sad speculations for the pur- 
pose of proving to Don Luis, who 
has in a dozen places given as many 
prognostications of our political 
ruin, that he has overlooked the co- 
lorate poison that battens on our 
bloom, and blackens the fair aspect 
of the nation. Far be it from us to 
excite unnecessarily the fears and 
feelings of our sealieten we are not 
used to afford our countenance to 
such measures, nor would we give 
them any additional propagation, 
but that we feel assistance requisite 
te-extract some light from the para- 
dox in which we find the present 
subject involved; for, strange as it 
may appear, the fact related by Don 
Luis becomes the more authenti- 
cated in proportion as it bears upon 
its face the proofs of its illegitima- 
cy! At any rate, we cuenely urge 
the necessity of having more light 
thrown upon this dark and sombre 
accusation.* 





* We are not singular in our ideas of 
this threatened increase: ‘* The increase 
of the American slaves,” says the Quar- 
terly Review of May 1819, “ appears to 
have been in a much greater proportion 
than that of the white population, and it 
is not improbable that in a few genera- 
tioaws the negro race will exceed the 
whites in all except the eastern States.”” 
Don Luis has borrowed this idea when 
he says ‘*the whites appear rather to 
diminish than increase in these states.” 

Now the census of 1820 will give 
3,000,000, at least, of white population 
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The ex-embassador appears to 
have exhausted his venom upon the 
southern and western states, as we 
do not find either the middle or 
eastern, or, according to his unique 
phraseology, the “ eastern or north. 
ern” states, particularized in his 
y agen of aggression. Indeed, from 
the specimens we have before ex- 
tracted, we doubt exceedingly whe- 
ther his geographical acquirements 
would have authorized such parti- 
cularities. 

As the great mass of the commer. 
cial population, however, exists in 
those states, we now proceed to 
= out the flattering view that 

as been given of their honesty, in- 
tegrity and general character. 


**Of a hundred bankruptcies, there 
will be scarcely one that is not fraudu 
lent; there are few countries in which 
speculation and traffic are carried on 
with so much stratagem, fraud and scan- 
dal. Good faith is a matter of very little 
consideration with the Anglo-American 
commercial specuiator; he knows no 
other law than his own interest—he feels 
no other impulse than that of avarice, 
and respects nothing but money. Sucu 
IS THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERIS- 
TIC OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MER- 
CHANTS, and such in general is the cha- 
racter of the greater part of traders, of 
whatever nation they may be.” p. 76. 

“Thus then, without sufficient funds 
to pursue their mercantile speculations, 
and without credit either in or out of 
the country, the Anglo-American mer- 
chants know not what todo.” p. 71. 

** A compound of individuals of various 
nations, they have no true national cha 
racter, and devoted to commerce and 
speculation, interest is theiridol.” p. 103. 

‘** Luxury, and an insatiable thirst for 
gold, are the predominant passions: ex- 
treme egotism, avarice, and other sordid 
passions, distinguish the character of the 
American.”’ p. 104. 

* It has been heretofore every where 
said, that a Jew could cheat the most 
circumspect and sagacious: but expe- 
rience has long since established it as a 
positive maxim, that AN ANGLO-AMERI- 


in the slave-holding countries of the 





Union; and not more than 1,700,000 of 


black, allowing for the addition made to 
the number of the latter by illicit im- 
portation. The following statement shows 
that the ratio of increase for the white 
population is greater than that of the 
black: 

In 1790, for every 100 free persons 





there were 22.13 Slaves. 
1800 do. 20.29 
1810 do. 19.69 





Vive Walsh’s Appeal, p. 415.—Sey- 
‘bert, p. 25. 


CAN WILL COMPLETELY @VERREACH THE 
MOST ACUTE AND CUNNING JEW. These 
people not only manage to impose upon 
and to sacrifice strangers, but they are 
continually destroying each other by 
horrible frauds and impositions in their 
transactions and dealings.” p. 72. 

Such is the character of an Ameri- 
can merchant, dispersed throughout 
the Spanish nation under the au- 
thority of a minister plenipotentia- 
ry; such are the men to whose coun- 
tenance and hospitality Don Luis 
owed all the respectability he pos- 
sessed during a long residence in 
Philadelphia; which, if of no very 
high grade considering his public 
situation, is attributable more to his 
private demeanour than the want of 
respect and consideration for astran 
ger. It is perceptibly impossible 
that such should be his actual opin- 
ion of the first classes in the Atlan- 
tic cities; the circle in which he 
moved, by virtue of his official ca- 
pacity—the benefits of a residence 
during ten years—the facilities of 
personal observation—all show, be- 
yond any doubt whatever, that Don 
Luis has prostituted his pen in the 
circulation of assertions which he 
knew to be false. What must be 
the feelings of the commercial gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia, whose doors 
were always open to his family, 
and whose generous hospitality ele- 
vated him to their own rank in so- 
ciety, when they find themselves 
thus rewarded by this Spanish viper? 
Denounced as misers, cheats and 
impostors, respecting nothing but 
money, more cunning and fraudu- 
lent than Jews, and deceiving alike 
their fellow countrymen and stran- 
gers? Were it not for the physical 
objection, we should be tempted by 
the enormity of these accusations to 
use towards Don Luis de Onis the 
same language addressed by Prince 
Hal to old Jack Falstaff, after the 
recital of his prowess on Gadshill. 

We shall eventually be compelled 
to shut our doors against fereigners, 
and sacrifice the duties of hospitali- 
ty to the necessities of self-defence: 
we sutier from the ingratitude of 
all ranks and conditions, and ap- 
pear to be the target against which, 
by common consent, all Europe hurls 
the shafts of its malice and envy. 
But the target is as impenetrable as 
the armour of Achilles—-our repub- 
lic has been encircled with the skin 
of the Nemaan Lion—it is as invul- 





nerable to the artifices of contemp- ! 





a 
tible scribblers and shallow detrac- 
tors, as to the arms of acknowledged 
foes. We despise them equally— 
whether they come forth in the 
shape of a fugitive impostor, like 
Janson—a sanctimonious hypocrite, 
like Howitt—-a notorious vagrant, 
like Cobbett—a spurious American, 
like Bristed—a perjured traitor, like 
Tallyrand, or a minister plenipoten- 
tiary, like Don Luis. Whether 
they are clothed in the glittering 
array of martial and maritime war- 
fare, or in the vile rags of tea-table 
tattle and menial loquacity: for we 
find an inquisitorial collector of 
scandal, grovelling amongst scul- 
lions pod kitchen-wenches in the 
person of a minister plenipotentiary, 
ferretting out opprobrious anecdotes 
in the abodes of culinary vestals, 
whose only claim to that virginal 
distinction was keeping the fire 
burning on the hearth. From these 
respectable sources (we suppose)* 
has Don Luis given authority and 
circulation to the assertion that 
“ Potatoes and cold salt meat, with a 
little butter, is th daily sustenance 
of the wealthiest persons.” (p. 75.) 
Truly, when we remember the olla- 
podridas—the feline ragoats—the 
escaméchos, and the porqueria, of a 
Spanish entertainment, we feel our 
appetites sharpened at the bare men- 
tion of cold salt meat, potatoes, and 
a little butter, and would conscien- 
tiously prefer, both as a point of 
honour and of comfort, sitting down 
at the humble board of a poor Ameri- 
can farmer, whose fare M. de Onis 
has wilfully misplaced, than feast 
with Don Luis at his Neapolitan 
palace, surrounded by the doughty 
champions of the revolution, and 
suffocated with the putrid vapours 
of Spanish fricassees, and the filthy 
hodge-podge of Spanish cooks. 
Now. by the statement of De Onis 
himself there are 3,000,000 pounds 
of butter annually consumed in the 
United States; if the amount of 
population at that time, was 9,000, 
000 of souls, the annual consump- 
tion of each individual, man, woman, 
and child, would have been 33 1-3 
pounds, or about one eleventh of a 
pound per diem: But when we ex- 
cept the slave population, (1,700,000) 
and children under 15 years of age, 
(5,150,000) the actual individual 
consumption of the remaining 4,150, 
000 amounted to about 72 pounds 





*Vide Translator’s Note, p. 751. 
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r annum, or nearly !-5 of a pound 
per day; inde endent of the annual 
exportation, being about one and 
three-quarters millions of pounds. 
We therefore believe the consump- 
tion of this “ little butter” in Ame- 
rica, equals that of any other coun- 
try in the world. It is not from 
anxiety to prove ourselves a butter- 
eating —_ that we have entered 
so regularly into a confutation, but 
to point out one among the innume- 
rable contradictions with which the 
Memoir abounds. 

Notwithstanding these frugal re- 
pasts, the ex-embassador takes ex- 
traordinary pains to establish the 
luxury, vanity, and crrogance of the 
“ Anglo-Americans.” We certain- 
ly can discover no vanity in the dis 

lay of such luxuries as the Don 

as enumerated; and if we are ac- 
tually possessed of much pride and 
arrogance, we can only be compared 
to the Spaniards and Portuguese of 
various countries, but particularly 
of Macao, where “ barbers, tailors, 
&c. strut through the streets, with 
long swords, cocked hats, powdered 
hair, and perhaps—no shirts.’’* 
 —___————-=——- hic vivimus ambitio sa 
Pauputate ig 





Juvenal, Sect. III. 
We find the following paragraphs 
relative to our vanrry and Luxury: 


“Judging by the calculation of Hutch- 
ins, which is doubtless exaggerated, and 
made to please the palates of a vain peo- 
ple, &c. &c.” p. 24. 

‘*The Americans transported with 
pride and vanity, calculate the future 
increase of their population by this flat- 
tering rate.” p. 30. 

** The respect which they fancy they 
have inspired in the principal powers of 
Europe, have raised their vanity to an 
extreme of which it is scarcely possible 
to form an idea.” p. 106. 

“The works of all the Anglo-Ameri- 
can writers are strewed with these 
haughty sentiments, these brilliant pre- 
dictions, suggested by an overweaning 
vanity.” p. 106. 

*‘It must be remembered, moreover, 
that although the Anglo- Americans are 
presumptuous in the extreme, &c. &c.” 


p. 84. 


“Every thing breathes extreme affec- 
tation and vanity in the United States.” 
p. 107. 

** The exalted ideas of agrandizement, 
dominion, and naval power, which fill 
the presumptuous imagination of every 
American.” p. 92. 

‘** The extreme and devouring luxury 





* Jobason’s Oriental Voyager, p. 219. 





which prevails in all classes of the An- 
glo-American people, &c.”’ p. 32. 

“ The excessive luxury of all classes, 
&c.” p. 53. 

* An excessive luxury extended itself 
over the whole Union, and over all class- 
es of people.” p. 73. 

“‘ This luxury embraced both sexes, 
from the artisan and simple day-labourer 
te the richest merchant and most influ- 
ential gentleman.” p. 73. 

“A rivalship in luxury predominates 
at their entertainments.”’ p. 74. 

‘*F rom what has been said an accurate 
idea may be formed of the excess of 
luxury in the United States.” p. 75. 

‘* Habituated as the people are to such 
luxury, &c.” p. 76. 

** Whilst along with their speculations 
there still prevails a destructive luxury, 
that swallows up more than all the 
branches of agriculture and national in- 
dustry produce.” p. 77. 

‘* Luxury and an insatiable thirst for 
gold are the predominant passions.” 
p- 104. 

We need not multiply examples, 
but so inveterate is the animosity 
of Don Luis, that he denounces our 
vanity even in the naming of towns, 
rivulets and houses. In unison with 
Thomas Moore, Esq.—and if we 
may believe the truth of certain 
transactions, which need no colour- 
ing of ours to make them of the 
darkest complex‘on, it is not the 
only point in which their fancies 
have assimilated—in unison with 
Thomas Moore, Esq., he has been 
marvellously irritated by the no- 
menclature of Tiber, so irreverently 
applied to Goose creek, “ a little 
rivulet about three yards wide, and 
a fourth deep,’ 106.—and has 
exclaimed with that nimble-witted 
little seducer,— 

‘* And what was Goose creek once is 

Tiber now.”’* 

Nor is he better pleased with Con- 
gress Hall, which “in the excess of 
our pride and ostentatious confi- 
dence’’ is called the cariro1; nor 
our meanest settlements which have 
the names of the most celebrated 
cities of Greece and Rome *t We 
doubt not the envy of Don Luis was 
vastly excited, in finding the “ most 
celebrated cities” of ancient times 
concentrated in “ Anglo-America;” 
a Rome, a Carthage, and an Utica; 
two Troys and Corinth;—three 
Athens-—as many Spartas-—and 
half a dozen Alexandrias! 








* Moore’s Poeins, p. 188. 
{ Repetition from Weld’s Travels. 
Letter IV. 


We are now directed by Don 
Luis to the excessive consumption 
of flesh, &c. &c. in the United 
States: considering the extreme fru- 
gality of the most wealthy citizens, 
we were led to expect a relative 
economy among the poorer classes, 
and scarcely believed that “a mil- 
lion and a half of horned cattle, two 
millions of sheep, two millions of 
hogs, and fifty millions of fawls” 
P. 49. were annually consumed. 

ut this consistent enumeration is 
somewhat accounted for by the ex- 
cessive voracity of the American, 
who, although he only consumes 
half as much bread as the European, 
devours twice the quantity of meat, 
besides nearly an additional half 
pound of “butter and potatoes;”— 
p- 50. making en masse 1 7-8 pounds 
per diem, or 1-4 more in quantity 
than an European. The substitu- 
tion of a half pound of meat for the 
same quantity of bread, also mate- 
rially affects the —s of the 
American consumption. Doubtless 
this gastronomic computation would 
outweigh all the ex-embassadors’ 
arguments against emigration —-but, 
fearful of this result, and as the 
most effectual method of creating 
a counteracting effect, he affirms 
that our cattle, sheep, and swine are 
all propsicat!—their flesh being of 
“little substance and excessively 
watery! p. 42. 

But again Don Luis in his intem- 
perate anxiety to portray the ex- 
tent of our wealth and power, has 
fallen into inconsistencies:—- 

‘* There are other articles of luxury,” 
he says, ** which they have converted 
throughout the country into articles of 
the first necessity; such, for example, 
are the wines of Madeira, Oporto, Sher- 
ry, the Canaries and France, French 
brandy, coffee, tea, sugar and butter.” 
p 74. 

We marvel prodigiously at this 
enumeration of lwxruries transformed 
into articles of the first necessity 
amongst a people, whose wealthiest 
members are contented to dine on 
potatoes and cold salt meat! 

“There is scarcely an individual,” 
Don Luis continues, “in the United 
States who does not every day take coi- 
fee, with milk, bread and butter, and 
the same thing at night, with the same 
accompaniments.” p. 74. 

“* Each individual annually consumes 





ten pounds of sugar, two and a half of 
coffee, one of tea, and fifteen of molas- 
} ses.” gp. 74, 
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When we add to these luxuries 
the annual consumption of “ 100 
millions of bottles of wine and bran- 
dy, and 500 millions of bottles of 
beer, cyder, and other liquors,” we 
are not at all at a loss to account 
for the unprecedented number of 
emigrants who have flocked to our 
exuberant country; nor that in the 
year 1817, 22,240 foreigners landed 
upon these shores, and in 1819, 
18,930 at New York alone, to claim 
their proportion of the 600,000,000 
of bottles, or about 120,000,000 gal- 
lons of 'quors annually consumed 
in this jovial country—rightly con- 
cluding that about a pint and a half 

er diem was a pretty fair initiatio. 
into the mysteries of the American 
Bacchanalia. ‘This generous al- 
lowance, excepting all males under 
16 years of age, females of all ages, 
ond the slave population, fell to the 
share of the remaining free males! 

But we are growing weary and 
disgusted with the absurdities—the 
falsehoods --and the inconsistencies 
of Don Luis, and intend briefly to 
proceed to a conclusion. We have 
shown how satisfactorily he has 
proved his two opposite positions 
respecting the meanness, frugality 
and avarice of the American citizen, 
on tice one side, and his luxurious 
mode ef living on the other—con- 
tradictions not easily reconcilable. 
We have also pointed out his sepa- 
rate opinions of our southern and 
western planters, our merchants in 
the middle and eastern states, and 
our lawyers in general; We have 
alluded to his vile attacks upon our 
government and judicial tribunals, 
our public and private morals, our 
universal depravity, and in fine, the 
abject state of the whole people, de- 
scribed as a compound of various 
nations, having no true national cha- 
racter, and who brought with them 
“to the deserts of North America the 
corruption and the vices of the most 
degenerate people in Europe.”— 
p- 103. 

Having proceeded thus far, our 
patience will not admit of many ad- 
ditional remarks. After having 
pointed out a few more errors, par 
ticularly statistical, we propose to 
conclude with a comparative table of 
contradictions, showing at one glance 
the inconsistency and the absurdi- 
ties of the veracious embassador. 
We do not feel the necessity of of- 
fering any further general remarks; 














ine slanderer is unmasked, and we 
trust it will not need our exciting 
voice to overwhelm the malice and 
misrepresentations of Don Onis 
with shame and contempt. He is 
personally known to a great pro- 
portion of the first circles in this 
city: amongst his former friends— 
for he cannot now have one in Ame- 
rica—the barkings of this whiffler 
cannot fail to excite the most ludic- 
rous associations. A Pigmy man 
fully carrying on a war of words 
with a transatlantic giant!—a de 
generate son of David striving 
against the mighty Goliath! —a de- 
scendant of Gulliver writhing in the 
grasp of the dwarf page of her ma- 
jesty the queen of Brobdingna- 
gians! 

‘There are a variety of unconnect- 
ed charges dispersed through the 
Memoir, from which we have made 
a hasty selection. 

Among his objections to emigra- 
tion, he calls the great inducement 
arising from the produce of each 


acre’s being more than one fifth of 


its value. “a flattering illusion,” 
after having demonstrated this re 
sult by his own calculation: p. 44. 
consequently, “instead of the large 
fortunes which they expected,” says 
Don Luis, “and which at first were 
really made, the adventurers and 
settlers who have latterly gone from 
Europe to America, have generally 
tound nothing but misery and death.” 
p- 45. 

He next proceeds to describe the 
lot of the “miserable wretches” 
emigrating from Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Germany: 

“These unhappy wretches were 
obliged to sell and bind themselves for a 
certain number of years, to pay the cost 
of their transportation and maintainance; 
and finding purchasers with difficulty, 
they at last become discontented and 
groan with repentance at having aban- 
dened their own country.” p. 45. 

M. de Onis has been unfortunate 
in his selection. Among the whole 
body of emigrants, the Swiss, Ger- 
mans, and Dutch, being generally 
mechanics or farmers, find the least 
difficulty in disposing of their ser- 
vices, for the purpose of procuring 
subsistence until an acquaintance 
with the language and manners of 
their adopted country may enable 
them to shift for themselves ‘hey 
are peculiarly the people who ar 
rive at comparative wealth and in- 
dependence, and we have in this 


——— = 





city, not one, but hundreds of exam- 
ples——particularly amongst the 
butchers and bakers—of redemp- 
tioners who have become respecta- 
ble ana affluent members of society. 
It any classes can precisely come 
within the scope of De Onis’ obser- 
vation, they are the low Irish who 
expend in drunkenness and de- 
bauchery the fruits of their labours, 
and the worse order of Spaniards, 
Portucuese and Italians, whose na- 
tional vices are too closely restrict- 
ed by the rigour of the laws; but 
even these are too few in number 
to affect the general argument by 
which we contend, in unison with 
Mr. Watkins—* that not three in- 
stances have occurred for the last 
thirty years, of an emigrant to this 
country having repented at abandon- 
ing his native soil,” with the ex- 
ception of a few lazy vagabonds, 
who come to this country with the 
view of being maintained in their 
idleness, and of enjoying the bles- 
sings of our free institutions with- 
out contributing to their support. 

After commenting upon the in- 
human invention of the torpedo— 
which comes awkwarkly from a 
Spanish advocate of the slave trade, 
in whose country assassination and 
cruelty have been as proverbially 
notorious as the diabolical barbarity 
of the inquisition, and the legalised 
murders of autos-da-fes—he saga- 
ciously predicts that, although it 
has never been made use of by the 
Americans, “they will doubtless 
employ it, when they consider it 
necessary or convenient.”” p. 59. 

He then proceeds to describe ano- 
ther warlike instrument, to which 
he has given the frightful appella- 
tion of “ The Infernal Machine.”— 
It is composed, he says, of seven 
musket barrels, loaded with thirty 
balls each, and so connected, that 
upon being fired there is a continued 
discharge of 210 balls, one after the 
other. We suppose he alludes to 
the repeating gun, invented by Jo- 
seph G. Chambers, of this state, 
which fires 224 shots in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘Vo this “ infernal” agency 
Don Luis atirtbutes the victory on 
Lake Erie!—* owing to the mor- 
tality and confusion caused by this 
machine in one of the English ves- 
sels that boarded the American 
commodore.” This, together with 
his subsequent assertion that each 
of our “ vessels of war carry six of 
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these machines,”’ and that they | carried in triumph on board the 


“have been lately ordered to be 
used in the amy, two to each ba- 
tallion,” is absolutely false. They 





' 
} 
} 


fleet of the marauders! 


“ The Evglish,” he continues, “ en- 
tered without the slightest opposition 


have never been brought into use | into the capital of these states.” p. 88. 


either in the navy or army of the 
United States, although the House 
of Representatives of Pennsylvania 
passed a resolution, authorising the 
governor to contract with the inven- 
tor for a trifling supply of these 
guns. (Vote to p. 61.) M. de Onis 
withal, was so well satisfied of their 
efficacy, that he sent one of the “ in- 
fernal machines” to Havanna,where, 


notwithstanding the exertions of the | 


“illustrious Don Alexandro Ramai- 
rez,” he could not gratify his bro- 
ther Don by procuring its general 
use. p. 61. We are somewhat 
surprised at this failure, as we 
scarcely know a city, where any 
thing “infernal” could be more ap- 
propriately domesticated. 

He dwells with a delightful sneer 
upon the flight of Mr. Madison— 
“the president of the Union;”— 
“the commander-in-chief of the ar- 
my and of the whole armed force, 
with the rank of lieutenant-general; 
from Washington on the approach 
of the British Vandals. “ President 
Madison was in that capital,” he 
remarks, “and not knowing what 
to do, precipitately mounted his 
horse, and fled to Virginia, leaving 
no orders whatever to repel the 
enemy.” Itis well known, as well 
by De Onis as every body else, that 
since the administration of general 
Washington, the presidents of the 
United States have unif rmly been 
literary or legal characters, and not 
men acquainted with the profession 
of arms. The rank of commander 
in chief is nominal, and it lias never 
been expected that in any case, a 
president of the United States 
should neglect his important civil 
duties to engage in military affairs. 
Nor is it true that Mr. Madison en- 
tirely overlooked the defence of the 
city in his own personal safety, al- 
though delicacy forbade an unne- 
cessary interference in the opera- 
tions of those officers te whom that 
defence was entrusted. The de- 
feat and flight of the militia at Bla- 
densburgh destroyed all power of 
further resistance; but perhaps the 
Castillian spirit of Don Luis scorns 
the ignominious idea of flight under 
any circumstances!—he would ra- 
ther the chief-magistrate had been 





This was not the fact: the British 
army was opposed at Bladensburgh, 
four miles from Washington, by a 
body of raw, inexperienced troops, 
who fled after a short conflict. The 
groans of 500 Englishmen who fell 
at Bladensburgh attested the vio 
lence of that short, but sanguinary 
“ opposition.” There were only 
$50 regular, disciplined soldiers, 
with about 700 sailors and marines 
opposed to the British, the remain- 
der were raw, untutored militia, all 
of whom had left their homes within 
a week, and many of them within a 
few hours. If every American had 
possessed the bravery of the gallant 
tars--who, under the command of 
commodore Barney, “ stood still till 
some of them were bayonetted with 
fusees in their hands’’* --the eternal 
stigma that now blackens the name 
of England, would have been cheap- 
ly obviated by the destruction of her 
whole army. 


Don Luis is as ignorant of the 
history of the war as of any other, 
although he was, at the time, a resi- 
dent in the United States. “ Hav- 
ing burned various buildings,” he 
remarks with great non-chalance, 
“they d-rected ther march towards 
the city of Baltimore.” p. 88. With 
this characteristic indifference he 
dismisses the Gothic barbarity, for 
which all Europe has cried shame 
upon Great Britain!—thus calmly 
he alludes to the unprovoked de 
struction of legislative halls, the 
burning of public libraries and 
records, the pillage of printing offi 
ces, and the atrocious and heartless 
mutilation of a monument “dedi 
cated by youthful heroes whosurviv- 
ed, to youthful heroes who perish- 
ed” before the baiteries of Tripoli. 
Is it possible that any being could 
look upon the wreck of a monument, 
so solemn, so consecrated, which 
had its foundation in the finest 
affections of the heart, without emo- 
tion?——that he could read the sim- 
ple inscription on its southern side, 





*** A narrative of the campaigns of 
the British army, &c. &c.” by a British 
oflcer. p. 126 ‘*Cerrections and re- 
marks” oa—Ibid. p. 387. 





MUTILATED BY BRITONS 
On the 25th of August, 
1814. 


and not burn with indignation at 
the rancorous barbarity of that un- 
hallowed mutilation? 

“They directed their march to- 
wards Baltimore,” says Don Luis. 
Now, so far from this having been 
the case, they retreated, panick- 
struck, from Washington, under the 
cover of night, with the loss of 1100 
men by wounds, death and deser- 
tion, leaving their watch-fires burn- 
ing todeceivethe \mericancomman- 
der, who was preparing to dislodge 
them. + hey retreated;— abandonin 
their wounded to the clemency o 
the people whose town they had 
pel on the inhabitants were or- 
dered not to appear in the streets 
after 8 o’clock—no one was allowed 
to ride lest a neigh, or even the 
trampling of the horses’ hoofs should 
excite suspicion—the troops moved 
off in the most profound silence— 
not a word was spoken, nor @ single 
individual permitted to step one 
inch out of his place;—and thus 
commenced their triumphant march, 
not “towards — altimore,’ as Don 
Luis affirms, but in quite a contrary 
direction, excepting, indeed, a space 
of four miles which they necessarily 
passed over in their precipitate 
flight. They regained their shipping 
at Nottingham, situated to the south- 
east of Washington, whereas Balti- 
more is in a north-east direction 
from the capital, after a most harass- 
ing retreat, where they remained 
eigit days in total inactivity. From 
the day they weighed anchor in the 
Patuxent to that of their debarka- 
tion at the mouth of the Patapsco, 
six additional days elapsed, making 
a total of seventeen days from the 
evacuation of Washington to the ac- 
tual landing of the British troops, 
i5 miles from Baltimore, for the 
purpose of sacking that city, and 
where they were so gallantly re- 
pulsed. Had they marched “ to- 
wards Baltimore,’ they would have 
been before that city in little more 
than one day—provided they had 
encountered no obstruction from 
the American army. 

The unblushing effrontery of the 
subsequent passage is almost with- 
out precedent, so perfectly acquaint- 
ed was Don Luis with the prepara- 
tions for resisting the enemy, in 
which almost every citizen of Phi- 
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ladelphia co-operated. The flower 
of our youth,—the first men of the 
land,—the father and the son—had 
buckled on their armour to defend 
their hearths and their homes from 
the Gothic desolation of the British 
arms. Fortifications were thrown 
up around the city by patriotic vo- 
lunteers, where the old and the 
young laboured side by side; there 
was but one voice heard in the city; 
party animosities sunk into silence, 
and every man was ready to crush 
the destroyers of the capitol. 

“The terror and dismay,” says the 
veracious Don, ** bad operated as far as 
Philadelphia, which is 120 miles distant 
from that city, (Baltimore) and measures 
were already taken fo capitulate with the 
enemy, should they present themselves.” 
p- 89. 

This fabrication is too silly to 
need further refutation: Philadel- 

hia, instead of being 120 miles 
| Baltimore, is little more than 
100. 

To properly point out all the er- 
rors of Don Luis, would require a 
volume’ far exceeding in bulk the 
Memoir’ before us. In proceeding 
thus far, we take more credit to our- 
selves for our display of patience, 
than of abilities to perforni the task; 
not perfectly satisfied, at the same 
time, that we have not thrown away 
the little we possess on an unwor- 
thy and contemptible object. Be it 
as it may, we shall conclude these 
remarks with the Tabular Exposi- 
tion already mentioned, after devel- 
oping a portion of the statistical 
errors. 

He says (p. 25) that the popula- 
tion of the United States, according 
to the census of 1810, amounted to 
7,230,514; whereas it was actually 
7,239,905 * 

That in this amount about 2,000,- 
000 of negroes and mulattoes, of 
which 1,600,000 were slaves, are 
included; whereas there were 1,- 
$77,810 coloured persons, (except- 
ing Indians not taxed) of which 
1,191,364 were slaves, being 408,636 
less than the amount stated by Don 
Luis. 

That (p. 26) Connecticut is the 
most populous state in the Union, 
“although its territory is of small ex- 
tent; whereas Massachusetts, New 





* For the fidelity of our corrections, 
vide Seybert’s Statistical Annals, pp. 
22. 23. 24. 20. 21. 7, 8. 598, 599. 708, 
successively. 





York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, North Carolina 
and South Carolina exceed—Te- 
nessee and Georgia about equal, 
and only New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Ohio are inferior, in popu- 
lation to Connecticut, according to 
the census of 1810. 

That (p. 27) the population in- 
creases very little in the two Caro- 
linas; whereas the whole population 
of those states in 1790, was 683,824, 
in 1800, 823,694, and in 1810, 970, 
615;—making an increase in 20 
years of 336,791, and in 10 years, 
of 146,921. 

That (p. 27) in the Carolinas, 
Virginia and Maryland, the whites 
appear rather to diminish than in- 
crease; whereas the amount of the 
white population in those states in 
1800, was 1,274,795, and in 1810, 
1,377,257, making an increase in 10 
years of 102,462: nor does this in- 
crease receive any material aid 
from emigration. 

That (p. 29) the territories of Or- 
leans, Mississippi. Louisiana, In- 
diana and Illinois contained, ac- 
cording to the census of 1810, 109,- 
000 souls; whereas the population 
amounted to 174,555. 

That (p. 29) “almost the whole” 
of the 109,000 inhabitants “ was 
composed of negro and mulatto 
slaves; whereas the whole number 
of slaves in those districts collec- 
tively, was 55,164, and in Indiana 
and Illinois, containing together 
36,802 souls, only 405! 

That (p. 50) the annual products 
of manufactures might be “ calcu- 
lated at 125,000,000 of dollars;”’ 
whereas, in the year 1810, before 
the vast extension occasioned b 
the war, the amount returned to the 
Secretary of the Treasury was 127,- 
694,602 dollars; but owing to the 
imperfectness of the returns, this 
amount was most materially under- 
rated. ‘Tench Coxe, Esq., to whom 
the arrangement of the returns was 
confided, estimated the value of the 
manufactures entirely omitted, at 
$45,068,074, making $172,762,676, 
independent of the “ doubtful arti- 
cles,” (consisting of those having a 
near relation in their character to 
agricultural pursuits) which were 
estimated at $25,85",795—making 
the value of the manufactures of 
all descriptions within the United 
States for 1810, $198,613,471, or 


$73,613,471 more than the state- 
ment of De Onis. 

That (p. 82) every citizen from 
the age of 18 to 40 is enrolled in the 
militia; whereas the exempting age 
is 45. 

That ( p. 87) a Major-General re- 
ceives 15 rations per day instead of 
16—an Adjutant and Inspector- 
General 6 instead of 12—a Colonel 
90 dollars per month instead of 75 
—a Lieutenant-Colonel 75 instead 
of 60—a Major 60 instead of 50~— 
and a Captain 50 instead of 40.* 

That (p. 100) “all the officers, 
clerks and messengers of the State 
Department cost no more than 
$12,096; whereas, by the statement 
of 1816 (from which Don Luis has 
distorted his statistical notes,) they 
amounted to $16,096. 

That (p. 100) “ the whole Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and its 
branches, &c. &c.” cost annually 
112,062 dollars; whereas in the 
same year they cost $115,820. 

But these errors are too numerous 
to admit of further detail. Itis not 
surprising that the statistical data 
of Don Luis, copied from Seybert, 
Pitkin, Blodget, Niles, &c. &c. &c., 
should prove to be erroneous: his 
knowledge of the English language 
was not competent to the task of 
even making a correct transcript; 
and he has purloined in regular suc- 
cession the different gross amounts 
of the “ Civil List proper,” without 
attending at all to their constituent 
parts. Thus we find that in a state- 
ment for 1816, (Seybert, pp. 708, 9, 
and 10) the compensation of the 
officers of the Senate is rated at 
10,730 dollars, and of the officers of 
the House of Representatives at 
16,600. Don Luis, however, mis- 
interpreting the specifications, de- 
clares that all “ the Senators, with 
their secretary, officers and clerks,”” 
receive 10,150 dollars, and “the 
House of Representatives,” 16,600! 
As long ago as 1809, before the in- 
crease in pay and mileage, the ex- 
penses of the two Houses of Con- 
gress amounted to $267,992 2-100. 

We now conclude with 








* Don Luis is correct in the statement 
of pay, as it regards the Ordinance De- 
partment alone: the pay of the officers 
enumerated, in the Corps of Engineers 
and Artillery, and Regiments of Light 
Artillery, Infantry and Riflemen, agreed 
with our corrections. 

Vide Seybert, pp. 598, 599. 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CONTRADICTIONS. 


“ By this (the acquisition of Louisiana) was added to it an 
almost equal extent of beautifully diversified and fertile 
lands.” p. 22. 


‘« At present the whole population may be estimated at eight 
or nine millions.” p. 26. 

‘“‘ The consumption of flesh in a population of eight or nine 
millions of inhabitants, &c.”’ p. 50. 

‘« The extreme and devouring luxury which prevails in all 
classes of the Anglo- American people.”’ p. 32. 

‘* Luxury of the nation.” pp. 53, 73, 74, 75, '77, 104, &e. 

‘«¢ An American daily consumes little more than half a pound 
of bread. but at least a pound of meat, besides butter and po- 
tatoes, which make up atleast one-fourth of his food.”’ p. 59. 

‘“* The timber is, in general, neither durable nor strong, and 
hence the defect which is observed in their merchant ships.” 
». 48. 

Pe There are consumed in the United States 300 millions of 
pounds of butter.” p. 49. 

“ The war which the government undertook to please Na- 
poleon, &c.”” p.63. 

** The cabinet of Washington continued stedfast in the plan 
which it had prescribed to itself, and would never agree to re- 
cognize ine, oor enter into any official communication with 
me, until the prospect which had flattered its hopes was com- 
pletely dissipated by the dethronement and ruin of Napoleon.” 

13. 
. ‘*Amidst all this a greater or less predilection for these pow- 
ers (of Europe) forms a part of their system.” p. 128. 

“ They have some greater consideration for Holland, under 
the remote idea that their navy. together with that of France, 
may some day unite with their own against England.” p. 128. 

‘“‘ With this view, and to take from her (Great Britain) the 
sceptre of the ocean to which they aspire, they believe that 
France and some other maritime powers may render them 
assistance; they omit nothing in their system of policy that 
can propitiate their favour, gratifying them in every thing, 
&c. &e.” p. 127. 

“ They regard Russia with distinguished courtesy, for the 
influence which she has in all the affairs of Europe.” p. 128. 

** Such is the present state of the Anglo-Americans, and it 
is easy to perceive and trace the causes which have led to this 
rapid and ominous decay.” p. 72. 


“The very constitution in which they glory, involves the 
elements of their discord and dissolution.” p. 107. 


« According to the statement of the revenue department, 
each individual consumes ten pounds of sugar, two and a half 
of coffee, one of tea, and fifteen of molasses. It is calculated 
also, that the Americans consume annually, 100 millions of 
bottles of wine and brandy, and 500 millions of bottles of beer, 
cyder, and other liquors.” p. 74. 

«* There are other articles of luxury, which they have con- 
verted throughout the country into articles of the first neces- 
sity; such for example, as the wines of Madeira, Oporto, Sher- 
ry, the Cavaries and France, French brandy, coffee, tea, 
sugar and butter.” p. 74. 

‘* There is scarcely ao individual in the United States who 
does not every day take coffee with milk, bread, and butter, 
and the same thing at night, with the same acompaniments.” 

. 7A. 

«| have before pointed out some of the other causes which 
have contributed and still coatribute to this decline and ruin- 
ous obstruction, under which the Anglo-American commerce 


“ A country uncultivated, with the forests yet unfelled in 
more than two thirds of its best lands; a country in general 
unsusceptible of any great progress in agriculture, by reason 
of the bad quality of its soil, &c. &c.” p. 24. 

“The territory of the Union, with ten millions of inhabit- 
ants, &.”’ p. 82. 

«« TKe United States, who with a population already increas- 
ed to about ten millions of inhabitants, &c.” p. 127. 

“It is astonishing, &c. &c. that the people should be found 
plunged in wretchedness.” p. 72. 


** It would be well to have more (ships) constructed, on ac- 
count of the Spanish nation, in the best ship-yards of the Uni- 
ted States.” p. 52. 

‘It is calculated that the Anglo-Americans annually con- 
sume 30 millions of pounds of butter.” p. 74. 

“The Anglo-American looks upon every nation with dis- 
dain or contempt. admiring the English only, and making it a 
glory to draw his origin from her.” p. 105. 


“ These two advantages, (the rights of property and exemp- 
tion from monopolies and heavy taxation,) will always give 
a great superiority to the people of the United States over all 
others who do not possess them.” p 1. 

“ The view which the United States present in this and 
many other respects, is doubtless glorious and admirable.” 

» 103. 
: “To give them an idea of the resources, population, and 
strength of the Republic of the United States of America, of 
the character of the inhabitants, and the brilliant situation in 
which they stand.” p. 150. 

** Potatoes and cold salt meat with alittle butter, is the 
daily sustenance of the wealthiest persons.” p. 73. 


“Tt will not be extraordinary if if (commerce) should ree 
cover and soon reach a safe aud brilliant course.” p. 79. 
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labours. ‘he other causes are obvious, resulting from the 
very elements of the federal constitution, and from the con- 
tradiction and contrariety of interests and of ideas among the 
different states of which the Union is composed.” p, 76. 

‘ Spain has nothing to envy any other nation in the world.” 
p. 7. 


‘+ [t js irrevocably decided in their politics that these pro- 
vinces (the Floridas) must be theirs amicably or forcibly; and 
there is nothing at present to prevent it.” p. 82 

“The Anglo-Americans encouraged by this proof of our 
weakness, &c.” p. 121. 

“| will merely remark that this confirmation of our weak- 
ness, &c.”’ p. 122. 

“The people of the United States are not, in reality, a 
new people: they are a mixture of people who have emigrated 
from the most civilized nations of Europe, and who have car- 
ried with them to that country all the light and knowledge 
which these nations have been many ages in acquiring.” 
p- 103. 

‘The federal government has not sufficient strength to 
prevent or dispel this crisis (dissolution,) nor to hinder its 
ominous results.”’ p. 108. 


“ The art of attack and defence of fortified places is still 
unknown to the Anglo-Americans.”’ p. $7. 

“* This little army, &c. is badly organised and possesses but 
few notions of modern tactics.”’ p. &7. 

“* By this, a judgment may be formed of what the Anglo- 
American army is; and it never will be otherwise, &c.” p. 89. 

‘* Great Britain feeling secure in her immense strength, 
has despised this petty power, firmly persuaded that she holds 
in her hands the means of destroying them, &c. &c. and I have 
no difficulty in believing it toa certain extent.” p. 126. 


‘‘ Terrible, however, as the invention of this mode of de- 
struction may be, (the torpedo) there is this consolation to 
humanity, that it is not easy to make use of it.” p. 59. 
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“So long as the prejudice or panick-terror which exists 
upon this point, (in Spain) cannot be removed, agriculture 
will not be encouraged, nor manufactories promoted ” p. 79. 

* The (Spanish) sation has another more powerful safe- 
guard in the arms of her sons, and may, whenever she pleases, 
place her possessions beyond the power of insult from any 
foreign power whatever, that attempts either secretly or open- 
ly to assail her.” p. 149. 


“ They carried with them to the deserts of North America, 
the corruption and the vices of the most degenerate people in 
Europe.” p. 104. 


‘*¢ The rapid increase of their population, their wealth, their 
physical strength, and their resources, all appear great, if 
we compare the short period in which they have acquired 
their power and splendour, with the series of ages which it 
has required for other nations to raise themselves toa flourish: 
ing and respectable state.”’ p. 103. 

* They are garrisoning all the points that can conduce to 
their defence, or furnish support to their attacks; they are 
daily augmenting their navy; organizing their army; fortifying 
all the points by which their territory might be invaded, &c.” 
p- 125. 


“The brilliant series of their prosperity; the powerful 
success of their armies in the late war against Britain, &c. &c.” 
p- 106. 

** When this navy shall be adapted for grand battles, they 
will po doubt show the same superiority of which the Englisls 
now boast so much, and will perhaps, surpass them. &c.”’ p. 90 

** Whether I have not in it (the treaty) attended to the ho 
nour and interest of the nation, somewhat more in my concep 
tion, than in the treaties of Paris and Vienna AND THAT OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE, which shut the door to the infant pros- 
perity ofour American colonies.” p. 46. 





SPECIMEN OF A PROSPECTIVE NEWS- 
PAPER. 

{From the New Monthly Magazine. } 
The North American Luminary, 
ist July, 4796. 

A celebrated professor of chemis- 
try has discovered a method of com- 
posing and decomposing the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, so that any 
farmer can, with the greatest facili- 
ty, and at a small expense, avert 
rain, or produce it in any quantity 
necessary for the perfection of his 


crops. The professor recently dis- | 


elled the clouds over the city of 
New York and its suburbs for the 
space of a week, converting the 
cold, damp weather of our winter 
into a clearand comparatively warm 
season. By this useful contrivance, 
any mariner may allay the violence 
of a hurricane, or give the wind the 
direction and degree of force best 
suited to the objects of his voyage. 


The corporation of Baltimore 
have subscribed a sum for erecting 
one of the newly-invented teles- 
copes. Itis to be liberally appro 
priated to the use of all the citizens, 
so that the meanest mechanic may 
amuse himselfin his leisure moments 
by viewing the different occupations 
of the inhabitants of the moon. The 
' effect of this invention upon morals 
is beyond all calculation. ‘Ihe la- 
bouring classes now give up the en- 
joyment of spirituous liquors for the 
superior pleasure of contemplating 
the wonders which this invention 
exposes to the human senses. 





| 

| — 

| The army of the northern states 
will take the field against that of the 
southern provinces early nextspring. 

‘The principal northern force will 

consist of 1,490,000 picked troops. 

, General Congreve’s new mechani- 

‘cal cannon was tried last week at 





the siege of Georgia. It discharged 
in one hour 1120 balls, each weigh- 
ing five hundred weight. The dis- 
tance of the objects fired at was 
eleven miles, and so perfect was 
the engine, that the whole of these 
balis were lodged in a space of twen- 
ty feet square. 


According to the census just tak- 
en by the order of government, the 
population of New York amounts 
to 4,892,568 souls, that of Philadel- 
phia to 4,981,947 and the popula- 
tion of Washington, our capital, ex- 
ceeds six millions and a half. 

Our celebrated travellers Dr. 
Clarke and Baron Humbold have 
just arrived from their researches 
into two of the countries of ancient 
Europe. By means of a new inven- 


tion, Dr. Clarke crossed the Atlan- 
tic in seven days. He sailed up the 
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ancient river Thames, to a spot 
which our antiquaries are now 
agreed must be the site of the once 
renowned city of London, but not 
a vestige of human habitation re- 
mained. There existed the muti- 
lated portion of a granite arch, 
which Dr. Clarke conceived might 
be the last remains of the once-cele 
brated bridge of Waterloo.* The 
Doctor proceeded further up the ri- 
ver, to an elevated situation on the 
left bank, which commanded a view 
of savage but delightful scenery.— 
This our antiquary conjectured 
might be the ancient Richmond Hill, 
but he could not procure a single 
coin, or discover any one object of 
antiquarian research. Our travel- 
ler was extremely desirous of as- 
cending tke river yet higher, in or- 
der to reach the ancient Windsor, 
once the proud abode of Engiand’s 
monarchs, but he was so annoyed 
by the tribes of savages, that he 
found it impossible to proceed. Dr. 
Clarke intends next year to renew 
his travels in this once glorious and 
now almost forgotten isiand; and 
he will take with him a body of five 
and twenty of the United States’ 
troops, which will effectually repel 
any force that the savage inhabi- 
tants can bring against him. 

Our traveller, Baron Humbold, 
directed his researches to France. 
He discovered the mouth of the an- 
cient river Seine, and attempted to 
ascend as far as the site of the once- 
famed city of Paris, but he found 
the river entirely choaked with 
weeds; and after he had proceeded 
about thirty miles, the stream be- 
came a mere muddy brook. The 
baron, however, found the inhabi- 
tants of the country so inoffensive 
and communicative, thathe proceed- 
ed to vis object by land, protected 
only by two servants and three 
American sailors. The people could 
give the baron no information what- 
ever, but seemed by far more igno- 
rant than the savages of England; 
making up for this ignorance, how- 
ever by a cheerfulness of disposition 
at once admirable and ridiculous. 
‘These poor barbarians appeared fond 
to excess of decorating their heads 

* Tbe origin of this name of Waterloo 
is now irrecoverably lost, unless it be a 
corruption of the terms water low, or 
low water, the bridge perhaps having 
been built at a spot of less depth than 
tie contiguous parts of the river. 


and bodies with feathers and skins 
died in the most gaudy and varied 
colours. The baron observed num- 
berless groups of these people using 
the most ridiculous grimaces, and 
twisting the body into a dozen ridi- 
culous attitudes. ‘They then began 
to dance, an exercise which they 
seemed so attached to, that it ap- 
eared to be their only recreation. 
The musical instrument to which 


jumping and dancing, was about two 
feet long, and consisted of a hollow 
body, with a solid handle of about 
the same length, and curved at the 
extremity. It had four strings, ex- 
teuding from the extremity of the 
handle, beyond the middle of the in- 
strument itself, and being held be- 





| by the left hand, was played on by 
the right with a bent stick, curved 
at the two ends, being drawn toge- 
ther with horse-hair. ‘This we have 
| no doubt is some species or descrip- 
tion of that instrument so celebrat- 
ed amongst the Europeans between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centu 

ries under the name of fiddle or vio- 
lin: for the Society of Antiquarians, 
in their last report, have given it as 
their decided opinion that the an- 
cient fiddle, viola, violin, violincello, 
and bass-viol, were merely different 
kinds of the same instrument; and 
they very ably refute Dr. Camden’s 
conjecture that the violin of ancient 
Europe was an instrument of parch- 
ment and bells, played upon by the 
knuckles.— Vide Reports of the n- 
tiquarian Society of New York, fo- 
lio, vol. 1783, p, 860.” 


The late voyage of Professor 
Wanderhagen to the moon took up 
a space of nearly seven months, but 
the present expedition, it is expect- 
ed, will take up much less time.— 
The body of the balloon will be fill- 
ed with the new gas discovered b 
our chemist Dr. Aitherly, and which 
is 800 times lighter than the light- 
est gas known to the ancient Euro- 
peans. The body of this balloon 
will not be circular, bet a polygon, 





* The ancient fiddle, with its cogno- 
men, or monosyllabic prafixture, was, 
we fancy, a low instrument, very gene- 
rally played upon by the vulgar.  Pro- 
fessor Von Helmont conceives it to Lave 
been not a stringed, but a wind instru- 
ment; but this is little more than conjec- 
ture. 





these poor creatures were so fond of 


tween the chin and the collar-bone | 








of an infinity of angles, and at each 
angle a pair of wings, all of which 
are worked with the greatest preci- 
sion and facility, by the most sim- 
ple but beautiful machinery. ‘These 
wings at once create a draft, and de- 
termine the direction of the air at 
the will of the aéronaut, whose bal- 
loon is easily steered by a newly- 
constructed air rudder. The boat 
of the balloon will contain twenty- 
five persons, and provisions for a 
twelvemonth. This boat has two im- 
mense self-acting wings, which, like 
a bird’s, condense the air underneath 
the boat so as to assist in supportin 
the machine. ‘The boat itself wil 
be covered with a paste made of the 
essence of cork, as a non-conductor 
of heat; and Professor Wanderha- 
gen, having suffered so much from 
the cold in his previous voyage, will 
provide himself with a store of the 
“ condensed essence of caloric,” a 
cubic inch of which will keep up a 
brilliant light and an intense heat 
for four-and-twenty hours. 


The new mechanical steam-coach 
left Philadelphia at eightin the even- 
ing of the 3d ultimo, and arrived at 
Parrysburg, Greenland, at noon on 
the 5th, a distance of 893 miles in 
40 hours. It carried eighteen in, 
and twenty-seven outside passen- 
gers, besides a great quantity of lug- 
gape. 


By the method of instruction 
which has been followed for nearly 
two centuries by the professors of 
our various universities, agentleman 
is made thoroughly acquainted with 
literature, philosophy, and the scien- 
ces, in less than two years; butaccord- 
ing to the new plan proposed by Pro- 
fessor Swift, the same perfection of 
knowledge may be acquired in less 
than twelve months. 


Advertisement.~ Shortly will be 
published, price two dollars, The 
Complete Farmer; showing the art 
by which the earth is made to pro- 
duce four crops in the year, and the 
crops preserve from any possibility 
of injury by season or weather. 


In the press, and shortly will be 
published, price one dollar, A De- 
scription of the Patent Safety Ma- 
chine, by means of which Dr. Bo- 
reum descended through the crater 
of a voleano, and discovered the 
cause of volcanic eruptions. 
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The present maturity of the me- 
dical science is beautifully display- 
ed by the last report of our College 
of Physicians By the assistance 
of the optical glasses which enable 
us to perceive minutely all the most 
secret functions of the animal eco- 
nomy, and by the perfect state of the 
various sciences relating to medi 
cine, the modern physician is not 
only able to recover the human bo- 
dy from the various attacks of dis- 
ease, but he is able to anticipate its 
cause’, and to prevent its approach 
to a degree of moral certainty. But 
more even than this can be effected 
by the magic of modern science. The 
physician can prolong life to treble 
that time which was formerly consi- 
dered its natural period of duration, 
and can at once render the human 
body secure from disease and free 
from deformity. Those medicines 
which with infallible security either 
— prevent, or if not applied in 
time for prevention willrapidly cure 
the gout, stone, phthisis pulmonalis, 
and other disorders, are now knewn 
to all. But, does Nature make us 
feeble and diminutive, the physician 
calculates the means by which he can 
effect the accretion of particles to 
the various parts of our bodies, and 
thus render his patient perfect in 
—— If our teeth are not to 
the model of perfection, they can be 
extracted without pain, and by tak- 
ing those elements of which by ana- 
lysis teeth are found to be compos- 
ed, they may be regenerated, and 
during theirgrowth they canbe form- 
ed to the standard of ideal beauty. 
Is our vision imperfect, the medi- 
cines which are found to affect the 
size and colour of our eyes are ap- 
plied, and ina week those organs 
are both beautiful and of perfect ope- 
ration. Thus are we brought toa 
state free from disease, a state of 
longevity, in which our form and 
features bave no model but that 
formed by our ideas of perfection 
and beauty. 

The manner in which the nume- 
rous productions of the earth are 
now exchanged between man and 
man, is beautiful from the simplici- 
ty of its cause, and from the effect 
it has upon human happiness. It 
was a plausible theory amongst the 
ancients, that a statesman of wis- 
dom should sit in his closet as in a 
fecus of knowledge, to which should 





be brought all the returns of cus- 
tom -houses, with the various reports 
and data of commerce—that, weigh- 
ing these in the balance of wisdom, 
he should be able to in-truct corpo- 
rate bodies as well as individuals, 
as to the various channels into which 
their capital and industry should 
flow. From hence had arisen com- 
mercial treaties, bounties, draw- 
backs, imposts, licenses, &c. until 
the simple principles of trade were 
lost in the most complex and ab- 
surd systems of commercial polity. 
But the experience of ages has at 
length proved what the speculations 
of ingenious men had previously ad- 
vanced, and man is now very pro- 
perly left to direct his capital and 
abour according to his own know- 
ledge and discretion. Is it not the | 
height of impertinence for a states- | 
man to say to him who enters a com- 
mercial city for the purposes of 
trade, “ Sir, you shail not employ 
— capital according to your own 
nowledge and experience, but ac- 
cording to my conceptions of com- 
merce: you want to trade to the 
West; I think it better that trade 
should flow to the East, and I have 
therefore laid heavy duties, and even 
prohibitions upon western trade, 
whilst I will encourage eastern 
trade by drawbacks, bounties, and 
special immunities”? Thus every 
thing was forced out of its natural 
channel, and every country may be 
said to have been in a sort of peace- 
ful siege. Now things are left to 
their own level. The common prin- 
ciples of demand and supply are 
now acknowledged to regulate mar- 
kets much better than legislatorial 
calculations and interference. Hu- 
man necessities and the common 
principles of our nature are found | 
to constitute the best barometers of | 
commercial policy, and individuals | 
are permitted to trade with their | 
wealth, according to their own | 
knowledge and caedationn. Thus 
we have no circuitous channels of 
communication——no_licensing-—— 
bonding—no unloading to load 
again, no entering one port as a pass- 
port into another, no waste of labour; 
man freely exchanges with man, and 
the bounties of Providence are dif- 
fused over the whole earth. 
Last year,no less than 734 vessels 
sailed from Alaska, and the western 
coast of America, through the chan- 
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nels separating \merica from North 
Georgia and Greenland. It is cu- 
rious to reflect that the very exist- 
ence ofsuch a passage was a pro- 
blem of difficult solution to the Eu- 
ropeans from the 16th tothe 19th 
centuries. This was then called the 
North-west passage, and was first 
discovered by a navigator of great 
celebrity amongst the ancient Eng- 
lish; but whether his name was Par- 
ry or Croker it is now impossible to 
ascertain, from the imperfect state 
of uur records at that period. 


The Honourable Mr. Northerly, 
we understand, intends to take his 
lady and their children in their 

acht this summer to traverse the 
orth Pole. 

A chemist, deeply read in the sci- 
ences of the middle ages, (the 18th 
and 19th centuries of the Christian 
wera) assures us that the English 
men of science about the year 1600, 
plumed themselves much upon their 
discovering the means of making 
brilliant lights by reflectors, and 
the different gases of oil and coal 
burnt in various descriptions of 
lamps. How these pigmies would 
have hid their diminished heads, 
could they have foreseen our present 
perfection in lighting the atmos- 
phere, by exciting attraction and 
motion among the constituent par 
ticles of light and heat. The aéro- 
meter of New York, at a trifling ex- 
pense, produces a light in the at- 
mosphere equal to the brightest 
moon-shine. So that darkness is uu 
known to the moderns, and we ex- 
perience only the gradations be- 
tween the light of the moon and 
that of the sun. 





German Popular and Traditionary 
Literature. 
(From the New Mcothly Magazine.) 
There exists, at present, a very 


‘large and increasing class of read- 


ers, for whom the scattered frag- 
ments of olden time, as preserved 
in popular and traditionary tales, 
possess a powerful attraction. ‘The 
taste for this species of literature has 
particularly manifested itself of late; 
the stories which had gone out of 
fashion during the prevalence of the 
‘aya J and artificial taste of the 
ast century, began, at its close, to 
re-assert every where their aucient 
empire over the mind. ur literati 
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had fancied themselves, and per- 
guaded the world to think itself, too 
wise for such amusements—they 
considered themselves as come to 
man’s estate, and determined, on a 
sudden, to put away childish things. 
The curious mementos of simple and 
primitive society, the precious glim- 
merings of historic light, which these 
invaluable relics have preserved, 
were rejected as beneath the digni- 
ty to which these philosophers aspir- 
ed; and even children began to be 
ted with a stronger diet. 

A better taste, say the patrons 
of these blossoms of nature and fan- 
cy, is now springing up. Our schol- 
ars busy themselves in tracing out 
the genealogy and mythological con- 
nexions of T'om Thumb and Jack the 
Giant Killer; and surely if the grave 
and learned embark in these specu- 
lations, we are justified in expect- 
ing to be able to welcome the era 
when our children shail be allowed 
once more to regale themselves with 
that mild food which will enliven 
their imaginations, and tempt them 
on through the thorny paths of edu- 
cation;—when the gay dreams of 
fairy inuocence shall again hover 
around them, and scientific compen- 
diums, lisping botanics and leading- 
string mechanics, shall be postpon- 
ed to the Delights of Valentine and 
Orson, the beautiful Magalona, or 
Fair Rosamond. 

We are, we confess, very much 
of the same way of thinking; and 
little as such pursuits may serve to 
square with the fastidious and arti- 
ficial appetites of metropolitan taste, 
we cannot deny that we have an ea- 
ger relish for the popular tales of 
antiquity, for the green spots which 
they presentin the waste behind us, 
for those unassuming 1egends which 
speak the language of simplicity, and 
evince the first efforts of free and 
sportive imagination. 

No countries in Europe are so 
rich as the teutonic tribes of Ger- 
many in characteristic records of 
ithe various stages of society and li- 
terature, from the first putting-forth 
of the bud of promise, to the full de- 
velopment of the luxuriant flower 

In England, the repeated changes 
in population and dynasties—the 
irruptions of conquering tribes, and 
the consequent adoption or amalga- 
mation of foreign languages, tradi- 
tions, and customs, have broken 
much of the continuity of its litera- 























ture, and rendered its stores very 
incomplete except in romance, 
which unfortunately was in all 
countries compounded of very simi- 
lar materials, and is, therefore, lit- 
tle distinctive or characteristic of 
national peculiarities. 

Spain, with all the beauty and 
dignity of her ancient poetry and 
romance, can boast of little variety. 
Her population is combined of so 
many discordant materials; and we 
need not observe, that with the 
change of country, traditions quick- 
ly become vague and indistinct. 
The mountain and the river must 
have its god or its wizard; the rock 
itself must wear the impress of the 
devil’s hoof or the giant's leap, if 
the legend is to be perpetuated; and 
the gossiping chronicler will make 
little impression on the gaping cir- 
cle around him, unless he can loca- 
lize and illustrate his story by na- 
tural landmarks. The oldest Spa- 
nish literature consists, therefore, 
merely of demi-historic romance, 
founded on tales of contemporary 
martial “enterprize. ‘Their love- 
notes are rather those of luxury and 
artificial society, than of native sim- 
plicity; and the ornamental features 
of their poetry bear the manifest cha- 
racters of Arabian polish. 

France has still less variety and 
interest in her ancient literature.— 
She has, indeed, always appeared to 
despise it. Little, scarcel any, 
trace remains of the original Franks. 
The genuine Norman tribes are as 
little known by any record which 
they have left behind them; and the 
gay stories of the Trouveurs, and 
the lays of their more frivolous and 
metaphysic brethren, the Trouba- 
dours, constitute all that possesses 
any kind of interest till we reach 
the eera of genuine romance. 

But the Teutonic nations have 
been much more fortunate in pre- 
serving their infant treasures, as 
well as the brighter ornaments of 
their youthful zra of fancy and ima- 
gination. 

Their oldest relics are those which 
belong to Pagan mythology, and re- 
cord the glories of Argard and Val- 
halla—and trom them we have a gra- 
dual introduction and progress of 
the milder spirit of Christianity, tiil 
at length the new religion is firmly 
seated in the Gothic temples, to the 
entire exclusion of the ancient ob- 
jects ef adoration. 





Then come the Legendary Ro- 
mances, or Chronicles ofthe exploits 
of the Franks, the Longobards, the 
Burgundians, and the Huns—the 
venerable traditions embodied in the 
Heldenburt and the Niebelingen 
Lied, which are echoed in the Scan- 
dinavian Sagas, and had probably 
been current, or at least orally fa- 
wmiliar, for centuries before the ac- 
tual date to which we can with cer- 
tainty refer any of the works now 
extant. For ourselves, we have no 
hesitation in believing that we see 
in them the subjects, at least many 
of the songs, commemorated by Ta- 
citus, and the “ barbara et antiquis- 
sima Carmina, quibus veterum re- 
gum actus et bella canebantur,” 
which Eginhart mentions Charle- 
magne to have carefully collected 
and recorded. Unfortunately the 
bigotry of his son and successor, 
Lewis, was powerfully exercised in 
the destruction of these precious re- 
lics, and what is left owes not its 
“cheggane pn to the patronage of 
ings andemperors. ‘The people, 
moreover, retained their love for 
their native tongue; they sung of 
woods and wilds, of heroes, and war, 
and conquest, so that, 

Yet fragments of the lofty strain 

Float down the stream of years, 

As buoyant on the stormy main 

A parted wreck appears. 

The church was more politic thar 
Lewis, and endeavoured to turn the 
taste for song to pious uses, by en- 
listing it in the service of the Chris- 
tian faith. With this design Ott- 
fried founded the new school of Rhy- 
ming Legends and Contes Devots. 

Among the most venerable remains 
of ancient Teutonic literature we 
should rank the abundant stores of 
popular legends and traditions, 
which often preserve most curious 
illustrations of heathen mythology, 
and still more frequently exhibit it 
in a most incongruous combination 
with the Christian faith. 

Under this last head we may also 
notice the beautiful collection of 
Nursery Literature (chiefly consist- 
ing of Fairy Tales) which oe lately 
been edited with so much care by 
Messrs. Grimm. These, too, have 
attracted greatattention: though we 
have long left our nurseries, we re- 
tain our best relish for these tales, 
and hardly know whether to admire 
most their interest as works of 
fiction, or their literary value as 
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bearing on ancient mythos and su- 
perstition. 

The Germans are by no means 
deficient in the genuine class of Chi- 
valric Romances, which has nearly 
the same general features in every 
country ‘Those, however, which are 
of purely Teutonic origin, are not 
the least interesting; and the style 
in which they are written, and the 


character of their incidents and ma- | 


chinery, will often perplex the theo- 
ries of the various controversialists 
on the rival systems concerning the 
sources of romantic fiction and em- 
bellishment 

The Troubadour age of German 

oetry, the reign of the “Frau 
Minne” {Lady Love ] is usually as- 
sociated witn the last period, al- 
though in fact its predecessor. Eve- 
ry feature which is admired as cha- 
racteristically beautiful in the South- 
ern Minstrels, is to be recognized in 
the productions of their northern imi- 
tations, during the 12th, 15th, and 
part of the 14th centuries. The ex- 
ercise of poetic talent was now in 
some measure diverted from the ex- 
ploits of savage heroes and warriors 
to the cultivation of the domestic 
affections. Such subjects had inte- 
rest every where; the poet accord- 
ingly became the favourite of all 
ranks, 


And tuned to please a peasant’s ear, 
The harp a king had deign’d to bear. 


This may truly be styled the 
splendid age of Teutonic poetry, 
blending the narrative interest of 
the Trouveurs with the more ab- 
stract and devotional gallantry of 
the Spanish and French Trouba- 
dours. If the Red Rose of Provence 
has been cherished and unceasingly 
cultivated, equal care might and 
ought ‘o be bestowed on the White 
Rose of Germany; and we shall with 
pleasure embrace an opportunity of 
introducing the Minne-Lieders (of 
whose productions we have araus 
ed ourselves in translating a large 
store) to take their station by the 
side of the worthies from the south, 
whose productions we noticed in a 
late number. 

Thus is exhibited a complete cy- 
elus of ancientindigenous literature, 
singularly various and characteristic 
of the progress of a people through 
all its stages of civilization, and 
marking most of the impressions 
which the events and institutions of 


the middle ages successively impart- 
ed. 

To all this succeeded (with the 
‘accession of the house of Haps- 
‘ burgh) a long period of indolence 
| or perverted industry, which may, 
' however, have had its use in preserv- 

ing many of the remains of higher 
antiquity, to which a more modern 
and popular literature would proba- 
bly have become a dangerous rival. 
| We must, however, leote to re- 
cur to the subject with which we 
| opened these remarks, and in which 
‘we intended principally to bear our 
| testimony infavour of the popular 
_ legends or “ volds sagen,” of which 
the store is (thanks to the industry 
of our German friends) now so abun- 
dant. None rank higher in our es- 
| timation than those which have been 
handed down from the remotest an- 
tiquity among the inhabitants of the 
mountainous wilds of the Hartz For- 
est. We need hardly observe how 
peculiarly these picturesque regions 
are adapted to the growth of those 
airy fabrics of the fancy. Sych spots 
have always been the fairy-land of 
the imagination. Where Nature 
assumes her wildest and sublimest 
features, there also has the genius 
of man ever expanded its boldest 
conceptions. Even his superstitions 
bear an elevated character, and the 
phantoms of his brain are of noble 
port, 
* Like ghaist of Fian brim 
That stride frac craig to cleugh, hung 
round 
Wi’ gloamin vapors dim.”’ 

These tales have been collected 
and illustrated by more than one 
careful hand, but more particularly 
by Otman; and we shall make no 
| apology for presenting to the notice 

of our readers one of iiese wild-flow- 
ers, which Geoffrey Crayon has with 
merciless hand taken from its na- 
tive soil, and transplanted without 
acknowledgment into the more cul- 
tivated parterre of his sketch-book, 
under the title of ” Rip van Win- 
kle.”” 





THE GOATHERD. 
Peter Claus, a goatherd of Sitten- 
burg, who tended his flock on the 
| Kyifhaus mountain, used to drive it 
every evening toa wild spot, sur- 
rounded by aruined wall, where he 
numbered his charge and left it to 
rest for the night. 
For some days he had observed 
that one of his prettiest kids vanish- 








ed soon after she arrived at this 
mee! and appeared last of ail the 
ierd in the morning. He watched 
her more closely, aud saw that she 
escaped through a cleft in the wall. 
He followed her into a cavern, and 
found her busily engaged in picking 
up and eating the oat kernels which 
fell in continual showers from the 
roof. He looked upwards, the corn 
rattled abuut his head, but with all 
his curiosity the darkness prevent- 
ed his discovering any thing more. 
He listened, and at length heard the 
neighing an’ stamping of ahigh-bred 
horse, from whose manger he now 
guessed that the oats fell. 

The geatherd stood fixed in aston- 
ishment. Whence could this horse 
have found its way through the al- 
most trackless mountains that sur- 
rounded him? Presently appeared 
a dwarf who made signs to him to 
follow. Peter entered the cave, and 
passed first into a court surrounded 
by high walls, and thence toa valley 
embosomed in lofty ridges of rock, 
and overshadowed by thick foliage, 
through which onlya scanty twilight 
made its way. Here on the cool 
plant of turf were twelve knights of 
grave deportment, who interchang- 
ed not a single word, but busied 
themselves in playing at nine pins. 
Peter was ordered by signs to em- 
ploy himself in fetching the bowl. 

At first his heart quaked, and his 
knees trembled as he stole a side- 
long glance at the long beards and 
slashed doublets of the venerable 
knights. By degrees he became 
bolder, he snatched hasty glances 
around hin, and at length became 
hardy enough to drink from a can 
that stood near him, whence arose 
the fragrant perfume of generous 
wine. New life seemed to inspire 
his frame, and as often as fatigue 
appeared inclined to return, hedrew 
fresh vigour fom the ever-ilowing 
can. Sleep at last overcame him. 

On awakening he found himself 
once more on the wild spot, surroun- 
ded by the ruined wall, where his 
flock was wont to rest. He rubbed 
his eyes, but neither dog nor goat 
could he discover, and over him 
hung shrubs and trees which he had 
never remarked till this day. He 
shook his head, and pursued his way 
over hills and dales where his goats 
were used to wander during the day, 
but no where was there any trace of 
them. Below him lay Sittendorf, 
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and at last he rushed with hasty 
steps down the hill to inquire after 
his flock. ; 

The people who met him on the 
way to the village seemed to be all 
strangers; they were differently clad, 
and did not speak as his old neigh- 
boura did. They stared at him too 
when he asked after his goats, and 
stroked their chins. At last he in- 
voluntarily did the same, and found 
to his astonishment that his beard 
was at least a good foot long. He 
now began to think himself and all 
the world around him bewitched; 
and yet he was sure that the moun- 
tain he was descending was the 
Kyffhaus, and all the cottages with 
the gardens and grass-plats were 
quite familiar to him. Some child- 
ren too, in answer to the question of 
a traveller riding by, called the vil- 
lage Sittendorf. 

Again he shook his head, and 
made his way through the village 
to his own hut. It looked sorely de- 
cayed: and before it lay a strange 
child in a ragged frock, by the side 
of a half-starved hound, who snarl- 
ed between his teeth while his old 
master called him by his name. He 
went through the opening, which a 
door had once closed, into the hut, 
and found all there so desolate and 
ruinous that he reeled like a drunk- 
en man out at the back-door, and 
called for his wife and children, but 
no one heard him, and no voice an- 
swered. 

A crowd of women and children 
soon collected to look at the strange 
man with the lung iron-gray beard, 
and all beset him with the question, 
* Whom did he want?’ To have to 
ask others for his own house and 
wife and children, and perhaps for 
himself too, seemed so strange, that 
to get rid of their enquiries he nam- 
ed the first person that occurred to 
him,—* Kurt Steffew!” said he.— 
Most held their tongues and stared 
at him, but at last an aged woman 
said, “He has lived for these twelve 
years beyond Saxonberg; you wiil 
not reach him to-day.” “ Velten 
Meier, then!”—* God bless him!’ 
said an old grandmother on crutch- 
es, “he has been bed ridden gnd 
never left the house these fifteen 
years.” 

Claus began now to recognise 
some of his old neighbours, though 
they appeared to have aged very 
suddenly, but his appetite for ask- 


ing any more questions was gone. 
And now a young woman, who seem- 
ed the image of his wife, made her 
way, bustling through the gaping 
crowd, with a child in her arms.—- 
“What is your name?” said he, 
starting. ‘“ Mary.”—* And your 
father’s?”’—* Ged bless him, Peter 
Claus! Itis now twenty years ago 
since we sought him day and night 
on the Kyffhaus mountain. His 
flock came back without him. I was 
then seven years old.” 

The Goatherd could contain him- 
selfnolonger. “ ! am Peter Claus,” 
said he, “ and no other!” as he seiz- 
ed the child from his daughter’s arm, 
and kissed it. All! stood petrified 
with astonishment, till first one 
voice, and then another, cried “ Yes, 
it is Peter Claus! Welcome neigh- 
bour, welcome home, after twenty 


years absence!” 





The originality and simplicity of 
these tales recommend them strong- 
ly to our notice, but we are inclined 
to go further, and to assign to many 
of them a higher literary value, as 
almost the only records of ancient 
manners and opinions, and as fur- 
nishing very often important histo- 
ric information. Many of them 
strongly and accurately character- 
ize a period when religion was just 
assuming her empire over barbaric 
tribes; when despotism, as far as it 
could extend its rule, was pitiless, 
and curbed by no checks except 
those it received from a proud spi- 
rit of lawless independence, which 
drove individuals to defy attack in 
the impregnable fortifications of 
rocks and precipices. They afford 
frequent and valuable glimpses of 
truth to the enquirer after the re- 
mains of the mythology of our hea- 
then ancestors; and we can see no 
reason why the Thracian or Italian 
traditions which Homer or Livy oc- 
casionally embody, should be valu- 
ed and, as it were, consecrated in 
classic memory, while these relics 
of a corresponding era of expiring 
barbarism should be neglected or de- 
spised. 

It is usually said, that the Teuto- 
nic and Scandinavian Sagas are pe- 
culiarly sombre—that they tell on- 
ly 
“Of forests and enchantments drear.”’ 

Their colouring is certainly deep, 





but we doubt whether there is any 





, thing more in this than always be- | 





longs to such a stage of society, and 
whether the same features have not 
characterized the traditions of all 
countries and ages similarly circum- 
stanced. 

In regions overspread with dark 
and gloomy forests, scarcely pene- 
trable by the light of heaven—where 
yawning precipices and towering 
crags are filled with the caves of 
wild beasts and freebooters—can 
society, so far as it exists) its insti- 
tutions, or literature, be expected to 
be of a different cast? 

Where, on the contrary, the face 
of heaven smiles, and cultivation 
teems; where splendid cities rise, 
and the heart of man is light and 
secure from danger, the character 
of popular literature is widely diffe- 
rent; but this state is one of progres- 
sion, arrived at only by long and 
painful steps. 

It is not Germany, Scandinavia, 
Scotland, or Ireland alone, where 
woods and mountains have been 
peopled with goblins and plunderers, 
with mischievous dwarfs and lordly 
giants. Greece and Italy had their 
day too of darkness, and were once 
the scenes of terror and lawless ag- 
gression on the part of the strong, 
and these gave birth to such legends 
as those of the Minotaur, Fauns, Gi- 
ants, Centaurs, Medea, Pelops, and 
Circe, of the thief-taking Hercules, 
of Harpies, of Pan, Cacus, and a 
hundred other worthies of very si- 
milar propensities to those which 
characterize the spirits of the Hartz 
forest. ‘The bears, the wolves, and 
the banditti, have, however, long 
since vanished from the wilds of the 
North, and this alteration in the 
face of nature and society, soon pro- 
duced the same effect as similar re 
volutions in the South. When the 
rays of the sun began to penetrate 
their mountain shades, a milder spi- 
rit soon illumined the productions 
of their imagination, and in the tales 
of this advanced period, the Goat- 
herd drives his flock in security, he 
roams in freedom over his native 
mountains, with only new and then 
a special interposition of satanic or 
goblin influence to disturb his pur- 
suits, or bewilder his imagination. 
From Davis’ ** Olio of Bibliographical 

and Literary Anecdotes.” 

“Mrs.Macauley’s Loose Thoughts. 
Mrs. Macauley having published 
what she called Loose ‘Thoughts, 
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Mr. Garrick was asked if he did not 
think it a strange title for a lady to 
choose? ‘By no means,’ replied he, 
*the sooner a woman gets rid of 
such thoughts the better.’ 

“ Erratum.—Beneath the word 
Finis, at the end of some very stu- 
pid book, a wit added the following 
pointed couplet: 

‘ Finis! an error, or a lie, my friend, 
ln writing foolish books there isnoend.’” 

The following is the conclusion 
of some notitie respecting Sterne, 
and a sketch of the life of his valet, 
Le Fleur, who was a native of Bur- 
gundy, kept a cabaret in Calais, and 
a frequent visitor to England as a 
courier, serjeant, or other character 
requiring zeal and diligence. 

“In addition to La Fleur’s ac- 
count of himself, the writer of the 
preceding obtained from him seve- 
ral little circumstances relative to 
his master, as well as the characters 
depicted by him, a few of which, as 
they would lose by abridgement, I 
shall give verbatim. 


« «There were moments,’ said La 
Fleur, ‘in which my master appear- 
ed sunk into the deepest dejection, 
when his calls upon me for my ser- 
vices were so seldom, that | some- 
times apprehensively pressed in 
upon his privacy, to suggest what I 
thought might divert his melancho- 
ly. He used to smile at my well- 
meant zeal, and | could see was 
happy to be relieved. At others— 
he seemed to have received a new 
soul—he launched into the levity 
natural a mon pays,’ said La Fleur, 
‘and cried gaily enough, Vive la 
Bagatelle!’ It was in ove of those 
moments that he became acquainted 
with the Grisette at the glove-shop; 
she afterwards visited ‘him at his 
lodgings, upon which La Fleur 
made not a single remark; but, on 
naining the fille de chambre, his other 
visitant, he exclaimed, ‘ It was cer- 
tainly a pity, she was so pretty and 
petite.’ 

“The lady mentioned under the 
initial L. was the Marquise Lam- 
berti: to the interest of this lady he 
was indebted for the passport which 
began to make him seriously uneasy. 
Countde B. (Bretneil) notwithstand- 
ing the Shakspeare, La Fleur thinks, 
would have troubled himself little 
about him. Choiseul was minister 
at the time. 

“ Poor Maria—was, alas! no fic- 





tion—‘ When we came up to her, 
she was grovelling in the road like 
an infant, and throwing the dust 
upon her head—and yet few were 
more lovely! Upon Sterne’s ac- 
costing her with tenderness, and 
raising her in his arms, she collect- 
ed herself and resumed some com- 
posure—told him her tale of misery, 
and wept upon his breast—my mas- 
ter sobbed aloud. I saw her gently 
disengage herself from his arms, and 
she sung him the service to the 
Virgin; my poor master covered his 
face with his hands, and walked by 
her side to the cottage where she 
lived—there he talked earnestly to 
the old woman.’ 

“* Every day,’ said La Fleur, 
‘while we stayed there, I carried 
them meat and drink from the ho- 
tel, and when we departed from 
Moulines, my master left his bless- 
ings and some money with the mo- 
ther. How much,’ added he, ‘I 
know not—he always gave more 
than he could afford.’ 


“ Sterne was frequently at a loss 
upon his travels for ready money. 
Remittances were become inter- 
rupted by war, and he had wrongly 
estimated his expenses——he had 
reckoned along the post-roads, with- 
out adverting to the wretchedness 
that was to call upon him in his way. 


“ At many of our stages my mas- 
ter has turned to me with tears in 
his eyes—‘these poor people op- 

ress me, La Fleur! how shall I re- 
Sem me?? He wrote much, and 
to alate hour. I told La Fleur of 
the inconsiderable quantity he had 
published—he expressed extreme 
surprise. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘ upon 
our return from this tour, there was 
a large trunk completely filled with 
papers.’ ‘Do you know any thing 
of their tendency, La Fleur?’ ‘ Yes, 
they were miscellaneous remarks 
upon the manners of the different 
nations he visited, and in Italy he 
was deeply engaged in making the 
most elaborate inquiries into the 
differing governments of the towns, 
and the characteristic peculiarities 
of the Italians of the various states.’ 


To effect this he read much; for 
the collections of the patrons of 
literature were open to him; he ob- 
served more. Singular as it may 
seem, Sterne endeavoured in vain 
to speak Italian. His valet acquir- 
ed it on their journey; but his mas- 





ter, though he applied now and then, 
gave it up at length as unattainable. 
‘I the more wondered at this,’ said 
La Fleur, ‘as he must have under- 
stood Latin.’ 


The assertion, sanctioned by John- 
son, that Sterne was licentious and 
dissolute in conversation, stands 
thus far contradicted bv the testi- 
mony of La Fleur. ‘ His conver- 
sation with women,’ he said, ‘ was 
of the most interesting kind; he 
usually left them serious, if he did 
not find them so.’ 


“ The Dead Ass—was no inven- 
tion—the mourner was as simple 
and affecting as Sterne has related. 
La Fleur recollected the circum- 
stance perfectly.” 


“ Robert Recorde, an English 
Mathematician of the 16th century. 
To this ingenious man we are in- 
debted for the first treaties in alge- 
bra, then named the Cossic Jrt, in 
the English language. In a book 
which he wrote on arithmetic, he 
is styled * Teacher of Mathematics, 
and Practitioner in Physic, at Cam- 
bridge. 

“It was for some ages the cus- 
tom among the Moors, and after 
them among the Europeans, to unite 
the title, as well as the practice of 
Medicine, with those of chemistry, 
alchymy, mathematics and astrolo- 

. Itis remarkable, that as the 

oors were not less famous in 
Europe for their skill in medicine 
than their dexterity in calculation, 
the terms of physician and alge- 
braist-appear at first to have been 
tegarded as almust synonymous. 
When the bachelor Samson seme 
co in Don Quixote, in his rencoun- 
ter with the knight, was thrown 
from his horse, and had his ribs 
broken, they sent in quest of an Al- 
gebrista to heal his bruises.” 
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